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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 

WHO  OWNS  THE  MOUNTAINS? 


It  was  the  benediction  hour.  The 
placid  air  of  the  day  shed  a  new  tran¬ 
quillity  over  the  consoling  landscape. 
The  heart  of  the  earth  seemed  to  taste 
a  repose  more  perfect  than  that  of 
common  days.  A  hermit  thrush,  far  up 
the  vale,  sang  his  vesper  hymn;  while 
the  swallows,  seeking  their  evening 
meal,  circled  above  the  river-fields 
without  an  effort,  twittering  softly, 
now  and  then,  as  If  they  must  give 
thanks.  Slight  and  indefinable  touches 
in  the  scene— perhaps  the  mere  absence 
of  the  tiny  human  figures  passing 
along  the  road  or  laboring  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  meadows,  perhaps  the  blue  curls 
of  smoke  rising  lazily  from  the  farm¬ 
house  chimneys,  or  the  family  groups 
sitting  iinder  the  maple-trees  before 
the  door — diffused  a  sabbath  atmos¬ 
phere  over  the  world. 

Then  said  the  lad,  lying  in  the  grass 
beside  me:  “Father,  who  owns  the 
mountains?” 

I  happened  to  have  heard,  the  day 
before,  of  two  or  three  lumber  com¬ 
panies  that  had  bought  some  of  the 
woodland  slopes;  so  I  told  him  their 
names,  adding  that  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  many  different  owners, 
whose  claims,  taken  all  together,  would 
cover  the  whole  Franconia  range  of 
hills. 

“Well.”  answered  the  lad,  after  a 
moment  of  silence;  “I  don’t  see  what 
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difference  that  makes.  Everybody  can 
look  at  them.” 

They  lay  stretched  out  before  us  in 
the  level  sunlight,  the  sharp  x>eaks  out¬ 
lined  against  the  sky,  the  vast  ridges 
of  forest  sinking  smoothly  towards  the 
valleys,  the  deep  hollows  gathering 
purple  shadow's  in  their  bosoms,  and 
the  little  foothills  standing  out,  in 
rounded  promontories  of  brighter 
green,  from  the  darker  mass  behind 
them. 

Far  to  the  east,  the  long  comb  of 
Twin  Mountain  extended  Itself  back 
into  the  untrodden  wliderness.  Mount 
Garfield  lifted  a  clear-cut  pyramid 
through  the  translucent  air.  The  huge 
bulk  of  Lafayette  ascended  majestical¬ 
ly  in  front  of  us,  crowned  with  a  rosy 
diadem  of  rocks.  Eagle  Cliff  and  Bald 
Mountain  stretched  their  line  of  scal¬ 
loped  loeaks  across  the  entrance  to  the 
Notch.  Beyond  that  shadowy  vale,  the 
swelling  summits  of  Cannon  Mountain 
rolled  away  to  meet  the  tumbling 
waves  of  Kinsman,  dominated  *by  one 
loftier  crested  billow  that  seemed  al¬ 
most  ready  to  curl  and  break  out  of 
green  silence  Into  snowy  foam.  Far 
down  the  sleeping  Landaff  valley  the 
undulating  dome  of  Mooeilauke  trem¬ 
bled  in  the  distant  blue. 

They  were  all  ours,  from  crested 
cliff  to  wooded  base.  The  solemn 
groves  of  firs  and  spruces,  the  plumed 
sierras  of  lofty  pines,  the  stately  pil¬ 
lared  forests  of  birch  and  beecb,  the 
wild  ravines,  the  tremulous  thickets  of 
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silvery  poplar,  the  bare  peaks  with 
their  wide  outlooks,  and  the  cool  vales 
resouDdiug  with  the  ceaseless  song  of 
little  rivers,— we  knew  and  loved  them 
all;  they  ministered  joy  and  peace  to 
us;  they  were  all  ours,  though  we  held 
no  title  deed  and  our  ownership  had 
never  been  recorded. 

What  is  property,  after  all?  The  law 
says  there  are  two  kinds,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  real  property  is  that  which  is 
truly  personal,  that  which  we  take  In¬ 
to  our  inner  life  and  make  our  own 
forever,  by  imderstanding  and  admira¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  and  love.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  possession  that  is 
worth  anything. 

A  gallery  of  great  paintings  adorns 
the  house  of  the  Honorable  Midas 
Bond,  and  every  year  adds  a  new 
treasure  to  his  collection.  He  knows 
how  much  they  cost  him,  and  he  keeps 
the  run  of  the  quotations  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  congratulating  himself  as  the 
price  of  the  work  of  his  well-chosen 
artists  rises  in  the  scale,  and  the 
value  of  his  art  treasures  is  enhanced. 
But  why  should  he  call  them  bis?  He 
is  only  their  custodian.  He  keeps 
them  well  varnished,  and  framed  in 
gilt.  But  he  never  passes  through 
those  gilded  frames  Into  the  world  of 
beauty  that  lies  behind  the  painted 
canvas.  He  knows  nothing  of  those 
lovely  places  from  which  the  artist’s 
soul  and  band  have  drawn  their  in¬ 
spiration.  They  are  closed  and  barred 
to  him.  He  has  bought  the  pictures, 
hut  he  cannot  buy  the  key.  The  poor 
art  student  who  wanders  through  his 
gallery,  lingering  with  awe  and  love 
before  the  masterpieces,  owns  them 
far  more  truly  than  Midas  does. 

Pompous  Silverman  purchased  a  rich 
library  a  few  years  ago.  The  books 
were  rare  and  costly.  That  was  the 
reason  why  Pompous  bought  his.  He 
was  proud  to  feel  that  he  was  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  literary  treasures  which  were 


not  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  his 
wealthiest  acquaintances.  But  the 
threadbare  Biieherfreund,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  a  slender  salary  to  catalogue 
the  library  and  take  care  of  it,  became 
the  real  proprietor.  Pompous  paid  for 
the  books,  but  Biieherfreund  enjoyed 
them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  much  money  is  always  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  real  wealth  of  mind  and  heart. 
Nor  would  I  maintain  that  all  the  poor 
of  this  world  are  rich  in  faith  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom.  But  some  of  them  are. 
And  if  some  of  the  rich  of  this  world 
(through  the  grace  of  Him  with  whom 
all  things  are  xwssible)  are  also  modest 
in  their  tastes,  and  gentle  In  their 
hearts,  and  open  In  their  minds,  and 
ready  to  be  pleased  with  unbought 
pleasures,  they  simply  share  in  the 
best  things  which  are  provided  for  all. 

I  speak  not  now  of  the  strife  that 
men  wage  over  the  definition  and  the 
laws  of  property.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  here  that  needs  to  be  set  right. 
There  are  men  and  women  in  the 
world  who  are  shut  out  from  the  right 
to  earn  a  living,  so  iwor  that  they  must 
perish  for  want  of  dally  bread,  so  full 
of  misery  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
tiniest  seed  of  Joy  In  their  lives.  This 
Is  the  lingering  Shame  of  civilization. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  the 
way  to  banish  It.  Some  day,  every 
man  shall  have  his  title  to  a  share  in 
the  world’s  great  work  and  the  world’s 
large  Joy. 

But  meantime  It  is  certain  that, 
where  there  are  a  himdred  poor  bodies 
who  euffer  from  physical  privation, 
there  are  a  thousand  x)Oor  souls  who 
suffer  from  spiritual  poverty.  To  re¬ 
lieve  this  greater  suffering,  there  needs 
no  change  of  laws,  only  a  change  of 
heart 

What  does  It  profit  a  man  to  be  the 
landed  proprietor  of  a  thousand  acres 
unless  he  can  reap  the  harvest  of  de¬ 
light  that  blooms  from  every  rood  of 
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God’s  earth  for  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
loving  spirit?  And  who  can  reap  that 
harvest  so  closely  that  there  shall  not 
be  abundant  gleaning  left  for  all  man- ' 
kind?  The  most  that  a  wide  principal¬ 
ity  can  yield  to  Its  legal  owner  Is  a  liv¬ 
ing.  But  the  real  owner  can  gather 
from  a  field  of  goldenrod,  shining  in 
tue  August  sunlight,  an  unearned  in¬ 
crement  of  delight 

We  measure  success  by  accumula¬ 
tion.  The  measure  is  false.  The  true 
measure  is  appreciation.  He  who 
loves  most  has  most. 

How  foolishly  we  train  ourselves  for 
the  work  of  life!  We  give  our  most 
arduous  aad  eager  efforts  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  those  faculties  which  will 
serve  us  in  the  competitions  of  the 
forum  and  the  market-place.  But  if 
we  were  wise,  we  should  care  Infin- 


Mrs.  Hawthorne. 

itely  more  for  the  unfolding  of  those 
inward,  secret  spiritual  powers  by 
which  alone  we  can  become  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  anything  that  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Surely  God  is  the  great  pro¬ 
prietor.  Yet  all  His  works  He  has 
given  away.  He  holds  no  title-deeds. 
The  one  thing  that  is  His,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  understanding,  the  perfect  Joy,  the 
I>erfect  love,  of  all  things  that  He  has 
made.  To  a  share  in  this  high  owner¬ 
ship  He  welcomes  all  who  are  poor  in 
spirit.  This  is  the  earth  which  the 
meek  inherit.  This  is  the  patrimony 
of  the  saints  in  light 
“Come,  laddie,”  I  said  to  my  com¬ 
rade;  “let  us  go  home.  You  and  I  are 
very  rich.  We  own  the  mountains. 
But  we  can  never  sell  them,  and  we 
don’t  want  to.” 


AN  EVENING  WITH  MRS.  HAWTHORNE.* 


I  felt  very  rich  that  evening  when 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  put  into  my  hand  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  those  diaries  which 
carry  us  so  near  to  the  heart  of  this 
great  writer.  As  I  reverently  opened 
one,  it  seemed  a  singular  Sortes  Tir- 
gilianw  that  my  eye  should  fall  first 
upon  this  passage,  “I  am  more  an  Abo¬ 
litionist  in  feeling  than  in  principle.” 
It  was  In  a  description  of  some  festi¬ 
val  day  In  Maine,  when  Hawthorne’s 
keen  eye  had  noted  the  neat  looks  and 
eourteous  demeanor  of  a  party  of  col¬ 
ored  people.  It  removed  at  once  the 
slight  barrier  by  which  the  suspicious 
•conscience  of  a  reformer  had  seemed 
to  separate  me  from  him.  I  had  seen 
him  but  twice,— remotely,  as  a  boy 
looks  at  a  celebrated  man,^but  it  had 
always  been  painful  to  me  that  he, 

*From  Contemporaries.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
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alone  among  the  prominent  literary 
men  of  New  England,  should  be  per¬ 
sistently  arrayed  on  what  seemed  to 
me  the  wrong  side.  From  that  moment 
I  convinced  myself  that  his  heart  was 
really  on  our  side,  and  that  only  the 
infiuence  of  his  early  friend.  Pierce, 
had  led  him  to  different  political  con¬ 
clusions. 

Then,  I  remember,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
asked  her  younger  daughter  to  sing  to 
us;  and  she  sang  dreamy  and  thought¬ 
ful  songs,  such  as  “Consider  the 
Lilies,”  and  Tennyson’s  “Break,  break, 
break,”  and  "Too  Late.”  “It  is  not 
singing,  it  is  eloquence,”  said  after¬ 
wards  the  proud  and  loving  mother, 
from  whose  own  thrilling  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  voice  the  eloquence  seemed 
well  inherited.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had 
always  seemed  to  dwell  In  an  ideal 
world,  through  her  own  poetic  nature 
as  well  as  through  her  husband’s.  I 
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watched  her  as  she  sat  on  her  low  chair 
hy  the  hre,  while  the  music  lasted;  her 
hair  was  white,  her  cheeks  pallid,  and 
her  eyes  full  of  tender  and  tremulous 
light  To  have  been  the  object  of 
Ha/wthorne’s  love  imparted  an  im¬ 
mortal  charm  and  sacredness  to  a  life 
that  even  without  that  added  associa¬ 
tion,  w'ould  have  bad  an  undying  grace 
of  its  own.  She  havhig  thus  lived  and 
loved,  geMit  und  geliebet,  it  seemed  as 
If  her  existence  never  could  become 
more  spiritual  or  unworldly  than  it  al¬ 
ready  was. 

After  her  children  had  left  us  for  the 
night  we  sat  and  talked  together;  or 
rather  I  questioned  and  she  answered, 
teiling  me  of  her  husband’s  home  life, 
and  also  of  his  intercourse  with 
strangers;  saying,  w’hat  touched,  but 
did  not  surprise  me,  that  men  who  bad 
committed  great  crimes,  or  whose 
memories  held  tragic  secrets,  would 
sometim<>s  write  to  him,  or  would  even 
come  great  distances  to  see  him,  and 
unburden  their  souls.  This  was  after 
the  publication  of  the  “Scarlet  Letter,” 
which  made  them  regard  him  as  the 
father-confessor  for  all  hidden  sins. 
And  that  which  impressed  me  most, 
after  all,  was  her  description  of  the 
first  reading  of  that  masterpiece.  For 
this  I  have  not  to  rely  on  memory 
alone,  because  I  wrote  it  down,  just 
afterwards,  in  my  chamber,— a  room 
beneath  Hawthorne’s  study,  in  the 
tower  which  he  had  added  to  the 
house. 

She  said  that  it  was  not  her  hus¬ 
band’s  custom  to  sit  with  her  while  he 
wrote,  or  to  tell  her  about  any  literary 
work  till  it  was  finished,  but  that  then 
he  was  always  impatient  to  read  It  to 
her.  In  writing  the  “Wonder-Book,” 
to  be  sure,  he  liked  to  read  his  day’s 
work  to  the  children  in  the  evening,  by 
way  of  test  She  added,  that  while  thus 
occupied  with  that  particular  book,  he 
was  in  high  spirits;  and  this,  as  I 
knew,  meant  a  good  deal,  for  his 


daughter  bad  once  told  me  that  be  was 
capable  of  being  the  very  gayest  per¬ 
son  she  ever  saw,  and  that  “there 
never  was  such  a  playmate  in  all  the 
world.” 

But  during  the  whole  winter  when 
the  “Scarlet  Letter”  was  being  writ¬ 
ten  be  seemed  depressed  and  anxious. 
“There  was  a  knot  in  bis  forehead  all 
the  time,”  Mrs.  Hawthorne  said,  but 
she  thought  it  was  from  some  pecuni¬ 
ary  anxiety,  suCb  as  sometimes  af¬ 
fected  that  small  household.  One 
evening  be  came  to  her  and  said  he 
had  written  something  which  he 
wished  to  read  aloud;  it  was  worth 
very  little,  but  as  it  was  finished  he 
might  as  well  read  it  He  read  aloud 
all  that  evening;  but  as  the  romance 
was  left  unfinished  when  they  went  to 
bed,  not  a  word  was  said  about  it  on 
either  side.  He  always  disliked,  she 
said,  to  have  anything  criticised  until 
the  whole  had  been  heard.  He  read  a 
second  evening,  and  the  concentrated 
excitement  had  grown  so  great  that 
she  could  scarcely  bear  it.  At  last  it 
grew’  unendurable;  and  in  the  mid.st 
of  the  scene,  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
where  Arthur  Dimmesdale  meets  Hes¬ 
ter  and  her  child  in  the  forest,  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  sank  from  her  low  stool 
uiwn  the  floor,  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  ears,  and  said  that  she  could  hear 
no  more. 

Hawthorne  put  down  the  manuscript 
aud  looked  at  her  In  x>erfcct  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Do  you  really  feel  it  so  much?” 
he  said.  “Then  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  In  It.”  He  prevailed  on  her  to 
rise  and  to  hear  the  few  remaining 
chapters  of  the  romance. 

To  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  impressible  nature,  this  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  hers  will  have  no  tinge  of 
exaggeration,  but  will  appear  very 
characteristic,— she  had  home  to  the 
utmost  the  strain  upon  her  emotions, 
before  yielding.  The  next  day,  she 
said,  the  manuscript  was  delivered  to 
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Mr.  Fields;  on  the  following  morning 
he  appeared  early  at  the  door,  and, 
when  admitted,  caught  up  her  boy  in 
his  arms,  saying,  “You  splendid  little 
fellow,  do  yon  know  what  a  father 
you  have?”  He  ran  upstairs  to  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  study,  telling  her,  as  he  went, 
that  he  (and  I  think  Mr.  Whipple) 
had  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it,  and  had 
come  to  Salem  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning.  She  did  not  go  upstairs, 
but  soon  her  husband  came  down,  with 
fire  In  his  eyes,  and  walked  about  the 
room,  a  different  man. 

I  hare  hesitated  whether  to  print 
this  brief  narrative;  and  yet  every¬ 
thing  which  illustrates  the  creation  of 
a  great  literary  work  belongs  to  the 
world.  How  it  would  delight  us  all,  if 


the  Shakespeare  societies  were  to 
bring  to  light  a  description  like  this  of 
the  very  first  reading  of  “Macbeth”  or 
of  “Hamlet!”  To  me  it  is  somewhat 
the  same  thing  to  have  got  so  near  to 
the  birth-hour  of  the  “Scarlet  Letter.” 
So  I  felt,  at  least,  that  evening;  and 
she  who  had  first  heard  those  won¬ 
drous  pages  was  there  before  me,  still 
sitting  on  the  same  low  chair  whence 
she  had  slipped  to  the  fioor,  with  her 
hand  over  her  ears.  Just  as  the  magi¬ 
cian  had  wrought  his  spell  to  its  cli¬ 
max.  Now  his  voice  and  hers,  each  so 
tender  and  deep,  and  with  the  modula¬ 
tion  of  some  rare  instrument,  have 
alike  grown  silent,  only  to  blend  else¬ 
where,  let  us  hope,  in  some  loftier 
symphony. 


A  LOWLY  ONE.* 


The  lumbering  tramw’ay  car  which 
runs  from  the  station  at  Montparnasse 
to  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile  was  about  to 
start.  The  only  vacant  seat  w^as  the 
last  but  one  on  the  left— a  narrow  place, 
scarcely  visible  between  an  enormous 
woman  of  the  middle  class,  holding  a 
leather  bag  on  her  fat  knees,  and  an 
old  man  wearing  the  rosette — doubtless 
some  veteran— with  a  face  that  was 
muddy  with  bile,  eyes  of  a  cold  steel- 
blue,  and  bitter  lips,  telling  of  sleepless 
nights,  and  now  the  first  to  utter  the 
inevitable  words,  “Why  don’t  we 
start?” 

At  that  very  moment,  when  they 
were  said  in  a  sour  tone,  the  car,  then 
in  the  act  of  moving,  stopped  again. 
A  man,  short  and  corpulent,  lifted, 
rather  than  pushed,  by  the  conductor, 
was  precipitated  into  the  vehicle.  With 
one  hand  he  caught  at  the  straps  on  the 

•From  Paatels  of  Men.  By  Paul  Bonrget.  Copy¬ 
right,  1899,  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


roof,  with  the  other  he  held  a  law’yer’s 
satchel  stuffed  with  books  and  soiled 
by  usage.  Shuffling  between  the  knees 
he  knocked,  the  toes  he  trod  on,  and 
the  umbrellas  he  displaced,  the  stranger 
rolled  forward  until  he  reached  the 
vacant  place  by  the  fat  woman  and  the 
veteran.  With  an  “Excuse  me!”  which 
neither  of  them  deigned  to  answer,  he 
subsided  into  the  seat  between  these 
formidable  neighbors.  The  veteran 
gave  him  a  poke  with  a  hard  and  sharp 
elbow;  the  woman  overfiowed  him  with 
her  rotundity.  “Excuse  me,”  he  said 
to  right;  “Excuse  me,”  he  said  to  left, 
as  the  vehicle  lumbered  on,  to  the  trot 
of  its  Iron-gray  horses,  along  that  bou¬ 
levard  of  artists,  small  capitalists,  and 
workmen,  where  innumerable  booths 
filled  with  brlc-ft-brac  offer  thousands 
of  engravings  and  busts  meant  to  im¬ 
mortalize  the  first  Emperor.  Oh!  the 
cruel  Irony  of  the  end  of  glory! 

However,  the  man  with  the  satchel 
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settled  himself  down  as  best  he  could, 
and  proceeded  to  open  that  serviceable 
article,  now  in  the  last  stage  of  its  use¬ 
fulness.  He  took  out  of  It  some  thirty 
sheets  of  paper,  all  folded  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  at  the  side.  From  the  pocket 
of  his  overcoat,  coarsely  bound  with 
braid  around  the  sleeves  and  greasy 
at  the  collar,  he  drew  a  pencil;  then  he 
shoved  his  hat— a  tall  one  as  destitute 
of  springs  as  it  was  of  nap— somewhat 
back  upon  his  head.  His  hair  was 
over-long  and  his  beard  unkempt.  His 
heavy  boots  were  splashed  with  mud, 
his  trousers  wobbled  at  the  knee,  his 
black  cravat  was  wlsped  around  a 
paper  collar  which  poorly  imitated 
linen.  The  inkspots  on  his  right  hand 
proved  the  recent  use  of  a  pen.  and  as 
he  turned  those  thirty  pages,  one  by 
one,  and  his  pencil  marked  thereon  cer¬ 
tain  cabalistic  signs,  the  inquisitive 
eyes  in  the  tram-car  (if  there  were  any) 
might  have  read  the  words:  “Seminary 
Vanaboste.  Latin  Versions.” 

The  man  with  the  satchel  is  that 
most  melancholy  of  the  learned  species 
—a  teacher  at  large. 

He  is  only  fifty-two  years  old,  this 
poor  professor.  You  would  think  him 
sixty,  so  visible  on  his  person  are  the 
signs  of  a  lifelong,  continual,  unescap- 
able  exhaustion.  Fancy:  he  was  up  at 
five  o’clock  this  morning— noiselessly, 
not  to  wake  his  wife.  He  dressed  in 
the  dark,  using  the  only  washbasin, 
the  sole  bit  of  soap,  and  the  one  comb 
of  the  household.  Before  six  o’clock 
he  had  gone  on  foot  from  the  Avenue 
des  Gobelins,  where  he  lives  for  cheap¬ 
ness,  to  a  school  In  the  Rue  de  la 
Viellle-Estrapade.  From  six  to  half¬ 
past  seven  he  helped  certain  pupils  who 
attend  the  Lyceum  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
to  prepare  their  lessons  and  write  their 
exercises.  By  eight  he  was  sitting  in 
his  place  at  the  Seminary  Vanaboste, 
recently  transferred,  when  its  pros¬ 
pects  bettered,  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  de 


la  Mantagne-Salnte  Genevl6ve,  “be¬ 
tween  court  and  garden,”  as  the  pros¬ 
pectus  proudly  states,  omitting  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  garden  consists  of  a 
square  bit  of  ground  the  sise  of  a 
handkerchief,  where  three  sickly  aca¬ 
cias  are  trying  to  sprout,  and  the  suu 
never  shines,  for  the  reason  that  the 
neighboring  bouses  overshadow  it.  All 
that  the  professor  has  bad  to  eat  so 
far  is  a  penny  roll,  nibbled  as  he  hur¬ 
ried  along  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon  between  two  lessons.  He  will 
get  home  about  ten  o’clock;  there  he 
will  find  four  pupils  to  teach  in  two 
lessons  lasting  till  half-past  twelve.  By 
three  o’clock  he  has  managed  to  dis¬ 
patch  his  breakfast  and  give  another 
lesson  at  the  Ecole  Sainte  C6cile,  a 
school  for  young  girls,  to  which  his 
age  admits  him.  Still  five  more  lessons 
— three  before  dinner,  two  after — be¬ 
fore  his  day’s  work  ends. 

The  car  goes  on,  stops,  starts  again, 
slows  up,  stops,  and  starts  again,  but 
the  professor’s  pencil  keeps  steadily  on, 
marking  along  the  margins  mysterious 
signs — tc’s  for  wrong;  ffr’a  for  faults  of 
French;  n’s  for  nonsense,  and  f’s  (very 
many  f’s)  for  faults  of  spelling.  All  the 
while  that  he  is  thus  employed  the  old 
galley  slave  of  liberal  education  is 
thinking  of  a  new  client  be  has  just 
obtained.  His  former  colleague  at  the 
pension  Vanaboste,  Claude  Larcher. 
now  a  well-known  writer,  has  Induced 
a  Russian  lady,  who  is  staying  for  a 
short  time  in  Paris,  to  employ  him  for 
an  hour  four  times  a  week  to  give  les¬ 
sons  to  a  sickly  little  boy— much  too 
pale,  and  extremely  gentle — who  Is  only 
allowed  to  read  a  very  little  and  write 
under  dictation;  and  for  this  hour  be 
Is  to  receive  thirty  francs!  Was  ever 
an  ambulant  professor  paid  like  that? 
In  consequence  thereof  he  is  nursing  a 
dream.  Yes  he  will  profit  by  this 
amazing  opportunity  to  lay  by  a  little 
sum,  enough  to  gratify  a  desire  which 
has  stayed  by  him  for  twenty-seven 
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years  of  married  life— the  desire,  name¬ 
ly,  for  a  holiday  of  two  weeks  by  the 
seashore  with  his  wife.  He  has  never 
}’et  been  able  to  have  it;  his  expenses 
are  so  heavy;  he  has  had  to  work  so 
hard.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  having 
failed  to  enter  the  Ecole  Normale,  he 
became  an  usher  In  a  school  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  license.  As 
soon  as  he  w’as  licensed  he  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  colleagues;  then 
there  was  the  furniture  to  buy;  and 
then  came  the  first  child,  then  the  sec¬ 
ond,  then  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  and 
all  to  bring  up.  At  the  present  time 
his  two  daughters  are  married;  one  to 
a  merchant,  the  other  to  a  lawyer— two 
of  his  former  pupils.  As  he  could  not 
give  them  a  dot,  he  pledged  himself,  In 
their  marriage  contract,  to  pay  a  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year  to  each— two  thou¬ 
sand  francs  to  meet  annually.  Of  his 
two  boys,  one  had  been  graduated 
from  Salnt-Cyr  this  very  year,  and  the 
father  was  allowing  him  another  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  The  mother  had  instigat¬ 
ed  this  allowance  so  that  no  feeling  of 
injustice  might  exist.  Also,  there  was, 
somewhere  in  the  provinces,  a  super¬ 
annuated  aunt,  who  would  die  of 
hunger  without  the  three  hundred 
francs  which  the  professor  sends  her 
yearly;  besides  which  he  has  taken  to 
his  home  the  mother  of  his  wife.  These 
things  count  up;  and  the  professor  does 
not  earn,  on  an  average,  more  than 
four  francs  a  lesson— usually  three, 
sometimes  four,  less  often  six,  and 
rarely  seven.  The  Russian  lady’s  offer 
was  an  undreamed-of  windfall— all  the 
more  fortunate  because  the  Montpar¬ 
nasse  tramway  would  enable  him  to 


go  to  his  pupil  and  return  for  sixty 
centimes;  and  without  losing  much 
time,  thanks— as  he  said— to  the  system 
of  rails  which  prevented  Jolting,  and 
allowed  him  to  correct  his  exercises. 

So  bis  face  wears  a  beaming  smile— 
that  good,  old  “H*0,”  as  the  Vanaboste 
pupils  called  him- making  fun  of  his 
personal  untidiness  by  dubbing  him 
with  the  chemical  formula  of  water. 
He  cares  little,  dear  man,  that  his 
neighbors  elbow  him,  or  that  the  other 
passengers  are  eyeing  with  contempt 
and  ridicule  himself  and  his  hat,  his 
bag  and  his  manuscripts.  All  that  he 
sees  Is  a  little  corner  of  a  beach  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  (imagined  from  a  sketch  in  an 
illustrated  newspaper,  for  he  has  never 
been  out  of  Paris).  He  sees  the  ocean; 
he  sees  “mamma”  (that’s  his  wife)  sit¬ 
ting  among  the  shells  at  the  edge  of 
the  waves,  purpurewn  mare,  as  his  dear 
Virgil  hath  it.  And  when  that  lumber¬ 
ing  car,  after  crossing  the  Seine  and 
plodding  its  way  up  the  long  dull  Mar- 
geau  avenue,  stops  at  the  Arch,  it  is 
with  a  sprightly  air  and  manner  that 
he  skips  along  the  pavement  to  the 
gate  of  a  mansion  in  the  Rue  Bel-Res- 
piro  hired,  ready  furnished,  by  the 
Russian  great  lady,  the  mother  of  his 
pupil.  He  forgets  to  wipe  his  feet  be¬ 
fore  he  enters,  and  the  porter  In  livery 
who  announces  him,  as  he  does  a 
tradesman,  by  two  rings  of  the  bell, 
remarks  to  the  footman,  who  slowly 
obeys  the  summons: 

“That’s  a  nice  way  to  earn  money 
without  doing  anything;  he  won’t  even 
pay  for  a  cab,  to  come  here  clean- 
beggarly  old  hunks!” 

Ah,  the  dear  man! 
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THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  DR. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  case  is,  In  the  main, 
that  of  a  personality  transmitted  to  us 
by  means  of  a  great  biography.  It 
comes  down  to  us  through  Boswell. 
To  praise  Boswell  is  superfluous.  His 
method  was  natural  and,  therefore,  I 
need  not  add,  intensely  original.  He 
had  always  floating  through  his  fud¬ 
dled  brain  a  great  ideal  of  portraiture. 
Johnson  himself,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  confldence  in  his 
disciple,  preferring  to  appoint  the  un- 
clubable  Hawkins  his  literary  executor, 
nevertheless  furnished  Bosw’ell  with 
hints  and  valuable  directions;  but  the 
credit  is  all  Boswell’s,  whose  one  aim 
was  to  make  his  man  live.  To  do  this 
he  was  prepared,  like  a  true  artist,  to 
saeriflce  everything.  The  proprieties 
did  not  exist  for  him.  Then,  what  a 
free  hand  he  had!  Johnson  left  nei-  , 
ther  wife  nor  child.  I  don’t  suppose 
Black  Frank,  .Johnson’s  servant  and 
residuary  legatee,  ever  read  a  line  of 
the  “Biography.”  There  was  no  daugh¬ 
ter  married  to  a  country  squire  to  put 
her  pen  through  the  fact  that  Johnson’s 
father  kept  a  bookstall.  There  was  no 
grandson  in  the  Church  to  water  down 
the  witticisms  that  have  reverberated 
through  the  world.  He  was  tendered 
plenty  of  bad  advice.  He  coarsely  re¬ 
jected  it.  Miss  Hannah  More  besought 
his  tenderness  “for  our  virtuous  and 
most  revered  departed  friend;  I  beg  you 
will  mitigate  some  of  his  asperities.” 
To  which  Boswell  replied  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  his  claws,  nor  make 
a  tiger  a  cat  to  please  anybody. 

The  excellent  Bishop  Percy  humbly 
requested  Boswell  that  his  (the  Bish¬ 
op’s)  name  might  be  suppressed  in  the 
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pages  of  the  forthcoming  “Biography.” 
To  him,  Boswell — “As  to  suppressing 
your  lordship’s  name,  I  will  do  any¬ 
thing  to  oblige  your  lordship  but  that 
very  thing.  I  owe  to  the  authenticity 
of  my  work  to  introduce  as  many 
names  of  eminent  persons  as  1  can. 
Believe  me,  my  lord,  you  are  not  the 
only  Bishop  in  the  number  of  great 
men  with  which  my  pages  are  graced. 
J  am  resolute  as  to  this  matter.” 

This  sets  me  thinking  of  the  many 
delightful  pages  of  the  great  “Biog¬ 
raphy”  in  which  the  name  of  Percy 
occurs,  in  circumstances  to  which  one 
can  understand  the  Bishop  objecting. 
So  absurd  a  creature  is  man,  particu¬ 
larly  what  Carlyle  used  to  call  shovel- 
hatted  man. 

How  easily  might  the  greatest  of  our 
biographies  have  been  whittled  away 
to  nothing— to  the  dull  ineptitudes  with 
w'hich  we  are  all  familiar,  but  for  the 
glorious  intrepidity  of  Boswell,  who, 
if  he  did  not  practice  the  w’hole  duty 
of  man,  at  least  performed  the  whole 
duty  of  biographer. 

Asa  means  of  transmitting  personal¬ 
ity  memoirs  rank  high.  Here  we  have 
Miss  Burney’s  “Memoirs”  to  help  us, 
and  richly  do  they  repay  study;  and 
Mrs.  Thrale’s  marvellous  collection  of 
anecdotes,  sparkling  with  womanly 
malice.  Less  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  volumes  of  Miss  Anna  Seward’s 
correspondence,  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  did  not  choose  for  their 
motto,  as  he  fairly  might  have  done. 
Sir  Toby  Belch’s  famous  observation 
to  that  superlative  fool.  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  “Let  there  be  gall  enough 
in  thy  ink  though  thou  W’rite  with  a 
goose-pen— no  matter.” 

,But  whether  we  read  the  “Biog¬ 
raphy”  or  the  “Memoirs,”  it  cannot  es¬ 
cape  our  notice  that  Johnson’s  person- 
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ality  has  been  transmitted  to  us  chiefly 
by  a  record  of  his  talk. 

It  is  a  perilous  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  reputation,  for  it  rests  upon 
the  frail  testimony  of  human  memory 
and  human  accuracy.  How  comes  it 
that  we  are  all  well  persuaded  that 
Boswell  and  the  rest  of  the  recorders 
did  not  invent  Johnson’s  talk,  but  that 
it  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  his  veri¬ 
table  imagp  and  superscription?  It  is 
sometimes  lightly  said  that  had  we 
records  of  other  men’s  talk  it  would 
be  as  good  as  Johnson’s.  It  is  Bos¬ 
wells  who  are  the  real  want.  This  I 
deny. 

To  be  a  great  table-talker— and  be  it 
borne  in  mind  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  table-talk  is  not  table- 
talk  at  all,  but  extracts  from  common¬ 
place  books  and  carefully  doctored 
notes— you  must  have  a  marked 
and  constant  character,  and,  second,  the 
gift  of  characteristic  expression,  so  as 
to  stamp  all  your  utterances,  however 
varied,  however  flatly  contradictory 
one  with  another,  with  certain  recog¬ 
nizable  and  ever-present  marks  or 
notes.  The  great  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  possessed  these  qualiflcatlons,  and 
consequently,  though  his  conversation, 
as  recorded  by  Lord  Stanhope  and 
others,  is  painfully  restricted  in  Its 
range  of  subject,  and  his  character  is 
lacking  in  charm,  it  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  remarkable.  All 
the  stories  about  Wellington  are  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  so  are  all  the  stories 
about  Johnson.  They  all  fit  in  with 
our  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
man  about  whom  they  are  told,  ^  and 


thus  strengthen  and  confirm  that  unity 
of  Impression  which  is  essential  if  per¬ 
sonality  is  to  be  transmited  down  the 
ages. 

The  last  story  of  Johnson  I  stumbled 
across  is  in  a  little  book  called  “A  Book 
for  a  Rainy  Day,”  written  by  an  old 
gentleman  called  Smith,  the  author  of 
a  well-known  life  of  Nollekens,  the 
sculptor,  a  biography  written  with  a 
vein  of  causticity  some  have  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  biographer  was  not 
also  a  legatee.  Boswell,  thank  heaven, 
was  above  such  considerations.  He 
w'as  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  bis 
great  friend’s  will.  The  hated  Haw¬ 
kins  was  preferred  to  him;  Hawkins, 
who  wrote  the  authorized  “Life  of 
Johnson,”  in  which  Boswell’s  name  is 
only  mentioned  once,  in  a  foot-note. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Smith.  In  this 
book  of  his  he  records:  “I  once  saw 
Johnson  follow  a  sturdy  thief  who  had 
stolen  his  handkerchief  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  seize  him  by  the  collar  with 
both  hands  and  shake  him  violently, 
after  which  he  quickly  let  him  loose, 
and  then,  with  his  open  hand,  gave  him 
so  powerful  a  smack  on  the  face  as  to 
send  him  off  the  pavement  staggering.” 

Now,  in  this  anecdote  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  Johnson  said  nothing 
w’hatever,  he  fired  off  no  epigram,  thun¬ 
dered  no  abuse,  and  yet  the  story  is 
as  characteristic  as  his  famous  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  Thames  bargee. 

You  must  have  the  character  first, 
and  the  talk  comes  afterwards.  It  is 
the  old  story:  anybody  can  write  like 
Shakespeare,  if  he  has  the  mind. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


There  has  been  recently  published  in 
London,  with  a  considerable  fiourlsh  of 
satisfaction,  what  purported  to  be  two 
posthumous  romances  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  pire,  never  before  printed.  The 


title  of  one  Is  “The  Snow  on  Shah- 
Dagh,”  and  of  the  other  “Ammal  at 
Bey.”  The  Academy,  however,  has 
discovered  that  neither  story  is  new, 
but  t{iat  both  are  contained  in  the  297- 
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volume  edition  of  Dumas’s  writings 
pubiished  by  Micbel  L6vy.  The  first  is 
there  called  “La  Boule  de  Neige,”  and 
the  second  “Sultanetta.” 

Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts  has  finished  a 
romance  entitled  “The  Heart  of  the 
Ancient  Wood,”  which  we  take  to  be 
the  third  volume  in  the  series  which 
was  introduced  with  “The  Forge  in  the 
Forest,”  and  continued  with  “A  Sister 
to  Evangeline.”  If  it  is  as  good  as  its 
predecessors  it  should  find  a  cordial 
welcome. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  themes  by  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers  is  found  in  a  book  just  completed 
by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  under 
the  title  “Shakespeare  the  Man,”  which 
traverses  the  same  ground,  and  has  ap¬ 
parently  precisely  the  same  object,  as 
Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  papers  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  which  are  about  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  wittily 
remarks  that  a  collected  edition  of  the 
writings  of  an  author  used  to  be  the 
literary  equivalent  to  the  rite  of  ex¬ 
treme  unction,  but  we  have  changed 
all  that;  and  the  latest  contemporary 
and  still-producing  author  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  way  is  Mr.  Stockton, 
whose  books  are  being  issued  by  the 
Scribners  in  an  extremely  attractive 
edition. 

The  sudden  Interest  which  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  has  come  to  have  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Americans  is  again  illustrated 
in  the  publication  of  a  text-book,  or, 
more  correctly,  a  “reader”  in  Spanish, 
entitled  “Doce  Cuentos  Escogldos.” 
The  editor,  C.  Fontaine,  is  in  charge 
of  Spanish  and  French  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  at  Washington,  and 
this  volume  has  been  practically  tested 
in  his  classes.  W.  R.  Jenkins,  publish¬ 
er. 


Josiah  Flynt  and  Alfred  Hodder  are 
collaborating  upon  a  series  of  storic's 
of  the  life  of  thieves.  Mr.  Hodder  fur¬ 
nishes  the  imagination,  and  Mr.  Flynt 
the  facts.  It  is  always  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  tales  do  not  do  more 
harm  than  good,  but  in  this  instance 
they  are  reasonably  sure,  at  least,  to 
be  well  told. 

A  peculiar  book,  which  purports  to  be 
the  account  of  the  discovery  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Buddhist  manusedpt,  is  “The  Un¬ 
known  Life  of  Christ,”  written  by  the 
one  who  claims  to  have  made  the  dis¬ 
covery,  Nicolas  Notovitch,  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Alexina  Lo- 
ranger.  The  hypothetical  Buddhist 
manuscript  gives  facts  and  precepts 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  certain 
Saint  Issa,  about  whose  identity  with 
Jesus  Christ  the  reader  Is  urged  to 
raise  no  question.  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.  are  the  publishers. 

An  English  inspector  of  reformatory 
schools  tells  a  little  tale  which  would 
have  amused  Thackeray.  One  of  his 
wards  who  had  secured  a  place  at 
Charterhouse  as  a  page  wrote  back  to 
his  former  superintendent: 

“The  young  gentlemen  here  are  not 
made  to  be  half  so  careful  about  their 
h’s  as  you  used  to  make  us.  After  sup¬ 
per  the  master  calls  over  their  names, 
and  each  boy  answers,  ‘  ’Ad  some.’  ” 

This  was  his  version  of  Col.  New- 
come’s  famous  “Adsum.” 

Mr.  Ford’s  “Janice  Meredith,”  of 
which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  has  not  only  sold  by  the  ten 
thousand  copies  at  a  rate  which  has 
kept  the  presses  busy,  but  has  already 
reached  the  dignity  of  an  Illustrated 
edition.  Another  book  which  has  had 
a  large  and  Immediate  success  is  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  novel,  “The  De  Willoughby 
Claim.”  The  first  edition  was  oversold 
before  publication,  and  there  has  bee*) 
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an  active  demand  for  it  ever  since. 
Charies  Scribner’s  Sons  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  principal  alterations  in  the  EIng- 
lish  law  of  copyright,  foreshadowed  in 
the  new  Copyright  Bill,  are:— 

1.  A  term  of  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  publication  is,  in  the  case  of 
posthumous  works,  substituted  for  the 
term  of  forty-two  years  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  law. 

2.  Contributors  of  articles  to  period¬ 
icals  may  republish  them  in  a  separate 
form  after  two  years  from  the  time  of 
their  appearance  in  the  periodical,  in- 
instead  of  after  twenty-eight  years,  as 
under  the  present  law. 

3.  Any  newspaper  receiving  ^special 
and  independent  news  of  any  fact  or 
event  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  Islands  will  enjoy  copyright  in 
that  news  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
hours. 

The  London  Academy  has  started  a 
symposium  upon  the  question  whether 
copyright  ought  to  be  materially  ex¬ 
tended,  or  even  made  perpetual.  The 
authors  whose  opinion  it  has  asked 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  favor¬ 
ing  a  longer  copyright.  Witness  Mr.  G. 
B.  Shaw,  who  writes  with  emphasis: 

Considering  that  an  Inventor  who  en¬ 
riches  the  world  is  granted  patent 
rights  for  fourteen  years  only.  It  Is  not 
clear  why  an  author,  who  possibly  de¬ 
bauches  it,  should  get  from  thirty  to 
over  one  hundred  years  copyright.  The 
present  term  is  too  long,  except  In  a 
very  few  special  cases,  for  which  ex¬ 
tension  should  be  granted  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  courts.  If  the  descendants 
of  authors  want  copyrights,  they  can 
earn  them  by  writing  books. 

There  are  comparatively  few  easily  • 
accessible  volumes  that  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  History  dealt  with  in  Elizabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer’s  new  book,  “.Tudea, 
from  Cyrus  to  Titus.”  This  volume  Is 
one  of  unusual  interest,  not  only  to  the 


general  reader,  but  especially  to 
students  of  history  and  Scripture.  It 
les  written  in  clear,  graphic,  narrative 
fashion,  and  the  leading  events  of  six 
hundred  years  of  Jewish  history  are 
grouped  about  the  central  figures  of 
the  men  who  shaped  them.  Studies  of 
the  times,  the  character  and  the  work 
of  such  men  as  Ezra  the  Reformer, 
Nehemiah,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Cyrus, 
Alexander  and  many  others  of  like  dig¬ 
nity  give  value  to  the  book.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Early  editions  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  writ¬ 
ings  continue  to  bring  high  prices  at 
London  auction  sales.  Among  other 
material  recently  disposed  of  in  this 
way  was  a  file  of  the  Week’s  News, 
published  at  Alahabad,  Including  the 
numbers  from  January  7  to  September 
16,  1888.  Each  of  these  papers  con¬ 
tained  a  short  story  by  Mr.  Kipling. 
Some  of  these  have  never  been  reprint¬ 
ed,  and  there  seems  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  purchaser  of  them  may 
contemplate  putting  them  into  a  vol¬ 
ume,  against  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
no  copyright  protection,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public  no  redress. 

Treading  on  Dumas’s  ground  is  apt 
to  be  a  .perilous  enterprise.  Yet  a 
writer  so  evidently  fascinated  by  the 
picturesque  details  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin’s  time  as  is  James  Eugene  Farmer, 
the  author  of  ‘‘The  Grand  Mademois 
elle,”  need  not  be  too  much  daunted  by 
the  fear  of  unfair  comparisons.  This 
story,  whose  central  figure  is  Mile.  6“ 
Montpensier,  the  granddaughter  of 
Henry  IV,  is  lively  and  full  of  action, 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  period,  the 
gay  swinging  rhymes,  the  adroitly- 
turned  toasts  and  the  flash  of  swords 
decidedly  prominent.  The  hero  is  the 
Count  de  Lannoy,  who  tells  his  tale  in 
autobiographical  fashion,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  heroes  at  present.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.) 
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